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Cincinnati, Fesruary, 1890. 


MY MINDE TO ME A KINGDOM IS. 





My minc¢: to mea kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As farre exceeds all earthly blisse 
That God or nature hath assignde; 
Though much I want, that most would have, 
Yet still my minde forbids to crave. 


Content I live; this is my stay— 
I seek no more than my suffice. 
I presse to beare no haughty sway ; 
Look, what I lack my minde supplies. 
Loe, thus I triumph like a king, 
Content with that my minde doth bring. 


I see how plentie surfeits oft, 
And hastie clymbers soonest fall ; 
I see that such as sit aloft 
Mishap does threaten most of all, 
These get with toile, and keepe with feare ; 
Such cares my minde could never beare. 


No princely pompe nor welthie.store, 
No force to win the victorie, 
No wylie wit to salve a sore, 
No shape to winne a lover’s eye— 
To none of these I yield as thrall ; 
For why, my minde despiseth all. 


Some have too much, yet still they crave ; 
I little have, yet seek no more. 

They are but poore, though much they have, 
And I am rich with little store. 

They poore, I rich; they beg, I give; 

They lacke, I lend; they pine, I live. 


I laugh not at another’s losse, 
I grudge not at another’s gaine ; 
No worldly wave my minde can tosse ; 
I brooke that is another’s bane. 
I feare no foe, nor fawne on friend ; 
I lothe not life, nor dread mine end. 


I joy not in no earthly blisse ; 

I weigh not Croesus’ wealth a straw; 
For care, I care not what it is; 

I feare not fortune’s fatal law ; 
My minde is such as may not move 
For beautie bright, or force of lave. 


I wish but what I have at will; 

I wander not to seeke for more; 
I like the plaine, I clime no hill; 

In greatest stormes I sitte on shore, 
And laugh at them that toile in vaine 
To get what must be lost againe. 


I kisse not where I wish to kill; 
I feigne not love where most I hate; 
I breake no sleepe to winne my will ; 
I wayte not at the mightie’s gate. 
I scorne no poore, I feare no rich ; 
I feele no wante, nor have too much. 


The court ne cart I like ne loath— 
Extreames are counted worst of all; 
The golden meane betwixt them both 
Dost surest sit, and fears no fall ; 
This is my choyce; for why, I finde 
No wealth is like a quiet minde. 


My wealth is health and perfect ease, 
My conscience clere my chiefe defence; 
I never seeke by bribes to please, 
Nor by desert to give offence. 
Thus dod live, thus will I die; 
Would all did so, as well as I! 


— William Byrd, 


THE GONDOLIERS. 





GILBERT AND SULLIVAN'S NEW OPERA. 


> 
fr HE story is simple enough. A couple of the handsomest gon- 
doliers in Venice have resolved to marry, and, permitting the 
girls to blindfold their eyes, have resolved 
To let impartial Fate 
Select for each a mate 
There is capital game at blind-man's-buff, in which the busy bustle 
and the laughter of the girls contrast effectively with the solid uni- 
sonal chorus, ‘‘ My papa he keep three horses,’ sung by the men ; 
until at last the two gondoliers catch two of the prettiest contadine 
to wit, Misses Jessie Bondand Ulmar. Towards the end of the act it 
is discovered that one of the gondoliers is the heir to the now vacant 
throne of Barataria, he having been brought as a child to Venice, 
and entrusted to the care of “a highly respectable gondolier."’ There 
are difficulties in the way—first because the two Venetians have al- 
ready been married to the two contadine immediately before the 
discovery has been made that one of them is King, and also because 


Owing, I'm much disposed to fear, 


To his terrible taste for tippling, 
That highly respectable gondolier 
Could never declare, with a mind sincere 


Which of the two was his offspring dear 
And which the Royal stripling! 
Moreover, in his babyhood, the real King, whoever he may be, 
was married by proxy to the baby daughter of a grandee of Spain, 
who, accompanied by his “ own Particular Private Drum,’’ has just 
arrived in an impecunious and somewhat dilapidated condition. All 
that can be done, therefore, is to induce the two gondoliers to leave 
Venice immediately and reign jointly in Barataria, until it is discov 
ered which of the two is the genuine monarch. In the second ‘act 
the comical details of this paradoxical situation are thoroughly 
grasped by Mr. Gilbert. The gondoliers have, on becoming mon 
archs, notentirely disassociated themselves with plebian ideas of so- 
cial equality. Consequently, at the outset, we find them seated on 
thrones cleaning the crown and sceptre, complaining bitterly that, 
although two individuals, yet, on the specious plea that they are one 
monarch, they are only permitted rations for one, and 
Rising early in the morning, 
We proceed to light the fire. 
Then our Majesty adorning 
In its work-a-day attire, 
We embark without delay 
On the duties of the day. 


When, 
If business isn’t heavy, 
We may hold a Royal Levee, 


Or ratify some Acts of Parliament 


Then we probably review the Household troops 
With the usual “ Shalloo humps!” and ‘‘ Shallo hoops 
Or receive with cermonial state 
An interesting Eastern potentate. 
After that we generally 
Go and dress our private valet 
(It’s a rather nervous duty—he’s a touchy little man), 
Write some letters literary 
For our private secretary 
(He is shaky in his spelling, so we help him if we can). 


But the privilege and pleasure 
That we treasure beyond measure 
Is to run on little errands for the Ministers of State! 


The joint monarchs, however, miss the wives they have left behind 
them in Venice, who forthwith follow them, chatteringly inquiring 
how they are treated by their subjects, indignantly protesting against 
the idea of the wife who had been married by proxy, and, being 
whimsically informed that the product is ‘two-thirds of a husband 
to each wife,” declare that they ‘can’t marry a vulgar fraction.” 
The gondoliers are by no means at home in their new surroundings, 
and when the plot is cleared up and the real aspirant to the throne 
is discovered in the person of the grandee’s attendant—or, as he has 
hitherto been called, the “ Private Drum,” they blithely accept the 
situation and carry off their chosen wives back to Venice. 

Such a sketch of the plot gives, however, no idea of the wealth of 
humor to be found in both libretto and music. For example, in the 
first act, nothing could very well be funnier than the burlesque of 
the Donizetti school of opera with its exclamations of ‘ O ciel! 
‘Buon’ giorno,” and “Io t'amo,” sung on the first entry of the two 





boatmen. Again, nothing could be prettier than the pretty duet for 
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THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 











the two girls who have just been caught at blind-man’s-buff, nor 
more comical than the refrain of the Duke’s entry, 
And if ever, ever, ever 
They get back to Spain 
They will never, never, never 
Cross the sea again— 
with an obligato played upon one of those old-fashioned, long 
side-drums, such as Marlborough’s army might have used at Malpla- 
quet; nor more effective than the thoroughly English song, ‘‘ No 
Possible Doubt Whatever,” as sung by the Grand Inquisitor. Again, 
the quintet, ‘‘ Try We Life Long,” is obviously founded upon the 
idea of an English glee; Tessa’s pretty ditty, ‘‘When a Merry 
Maiden Marries,"’ may probably be a gentle parody of a well-known 
song by Mr. Molloy; while the melodious song just before the finale 
by Miss Ulmar was unanimously encored by the audience, if only 
for the dainty sentiment expressed in the last two lines of every 
verse, 


Ah, me, you men will never understand 
That woman’s heart is one with woman’s hand ! 


The first finale, although not too elaborate, is one of the best Sir 
Arthur Sullivan has ever written. Nothing could be funnier than 
the Sullivanesque quartet and dance of the “ Right Down Regular 
Royal Queen,” which the audience not only uproariously encored, 
but demanded “all of it’? over again :— 
Then one of us will be a queen, 
And sit upon a golden throne, 
With a crown instead 
Of a hat on her head, 
And diamonds all her own! 

Then again there isa most comical and thoroughly original duet, 
in which the twin monarchs each alternately sings a word, even 
dividing the syllables, so that the duet, from a musical point of 
view, practically is a solo. Then there are also a “ tarantella,” a 
dashing Republican song, and a charming duet, in which the two 
wives give their departing husbands some exceedingly good ad- 
vice. 

In the second act there is more of Mr. Gilbert's whimsical dia- 
logue, and his song-words are equally diverting. The tenor song, 
with its delicate accompaniment for strings pizzacati—imitating a 
mandolin—excellently sung by Mr. Courtice Pounds, and of which 
great things were hoped, unfortunately fell flat, certainly through no 
fault of the vocalist. Then there isa humorous duet sung by the two 
wives, each taking alternate lines; the “Spanish cachucha,”’ 
danced by the whole company to the clinking of castanets; an 
excellent song for the Grand Inquisitor, once more thoroughly 
English in character; a song for Miss Brandram; a duet for that 
lady and Mr. Wyatt, in which the Duke and Duchess disclose 
how the impecunious patrician can always contrive to earn a living. 

I write letters blatant 
On medicine patent— 
And use any other you mustn’t— 
And vow my complexion 
Derives its perfection 
From somebody's soap—which it doesn’t! 
Anda charming gavotte. The gem of the second act lies, how- 
ever, in the extremely humorous and original quartet sung by the 
two young married couples while they are attempting to discover 
which of the two gondoliers has been married in infancy. It starts 
with a solemn, psalm-like melody sung in unison by four voices, 
upon which each soloist—somewhat after the manner adopted in the 
old-fashioned ‘‘catch’’ before “ cross-readings” were introduced— 
sings a rapid set of variations upon the theme. As each vocalist has 
finished the variations he relapses into the psalm-like melody, and 
leaves the next person to take the variations up. Finally, after an 
indescribable scene of chatter, the whole party, ‘‘in quiet, calm de- 
liberation,” revert to the unisonal march, and “ exeunt pondering.” 


———ccxqxcuoqg@m8- oe 


THE SCARCITY OF TENORS. 


N interesting theory is put forward concerning the reasons for 
y the present scarcity of tenor voices by E. Davidson Palmer, 
3 Mus. Bac. Oxon., of London, who has made a special study of 
voice training for many years. In presenting his views on this sub- 
ject he says: ‘“ The reason of the scarcity of good tenors is a much 
simpler one than is commonly supposed. It is not that there are few 
voices of the tenor quality ; it is that such voices are nearly always 
wrongly trained and misused. This is owing to the opinion, every- 
where prevalent, that men should use what is called ‘chest voice.’ 
Thousands of good tenor voices are being injured, and many com- 
pletely ruined, in music schools and academies all over the country, 
year after year, simply because teachers, almost without exception, 
train men's voices on this principle. Pupils are told that men pos- 





sess two qualities of vdice, viz.: ‘ chest voice’ and ‘falsetto,’ and are 
taught to believe that the former is the right voice to use and the lat- 
ter the wrong one ; that the former is natural and the latter artificial. 
When a boy's voice changes (or ‘ breaks,’ to use the mare familiar, 
though less accurate, term) he feels as though he had two separate 
voices, the lower part of his vocal compass being thick and heavy in 
quality, the upper part being thin and light; the lower part seeming 
to be the beginning of the new, man’s, voice, the upper part seeming 
to be (as it is) the remains of the old, child’s, voice, the two voices 
not blending, but overlapping. Now the former of these voices, 
commonly called the ‘ chest voice,’ is the wrong voice to train and 
develop; the latter, occasionally termed ‘head-voice,’ but most 
frequently known as ‘ falsetto,’ is the right one. The more the ‘ chest 
voice’ is used, the weaker will it become, and the more decided will 
be the ‘ break’ between the two voices. On the other hand, the more 
the ‘head’ or ‘falsetto’ voice is used the stronger will it become, and 
(if trained downward instead of upward) the less decided will be the 
‘break,’ until in the course of time it will disappear, and there will 
be but one quality of voice throughout the entire compass—not ‘ fal- 
setto,’ but a pure, round, flexible voice, which will never wear out 
while bodily health and strength remain. This is a fact which I have 
proved by experience, and it is none the less true because it is not 
generally known. But it may be asked, Would not this wrong 
method of training affect bass voices as well as tenors? Why, then, 
should there not be scarcity of good basses? The answer is that it 
does affect their quality to some extent, but the bass voice isa much 
stronger one than the tenor, and will bear a much greater strain. 
Moreover, it is not forced up like the tenor voice, the high notes 
being only occasional, not frequently and long-continued as in tenor 
music. Consequently basses and baritones, although: frequently 
wrongly used, will stand years and years of wear and tear, while 
tenor voices will succumb to ill usage in a very short time. In con- 
clusion, I repeat that it is not that there is any dearth of voices of the 
tenor quality, but that these voices are trained on a false method. 
There is no lack of good material, but it is spoilt in the making up.” 


-_—_ 


DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XVI. 


(All rights reserved.] 
Gwin whi of the “Germania” reminds me of the delight 





with which we listened to the first fine orchestra that came to 

this country. It was called the Steyermarkische orchestra. 
It was not large, about twenty players, if I remember rightly, but 
they played ¢# ‘une, and the smoothness so produced was a revela- 
tion. Their shading and pianissimo playing were also new and 
delightful. They had a successful tour and went home. This must 
have been about 1846. Then came the Germania orchestra, with 
Carl Bergmann for conductor. They gave concerts in our principal 
cities and finally disbanded here, most of its members remaining on 
this side of the water. 

The only other foreign orchestra to come to this country was 
Jullien's ; I forget whether just before or just after the Germania, but 
probably at about the same time. Jullien was a talented man and an 
able conductor, but he was much laughed at for his flashy taste in 
dress and his funny affectations. He Soares with him a forgeous 
conductor's stand and platform, and a magnificent chair, all appar- 
ently of ebony and gold. After each number he would sink into this 
great chair and let his arms fall as if the splendid performance had 
entirely exhausted him, for the performances, although of the sen- 
sational order, were fine. Bottesini, the great contra-Bass player, 
was in this company. I see he is prominent in Europe now as an 
author and conductor. 

But it was the oboe player who created the greatest sensation. He 
was the first one here to continue a tone while taking breath. I shall 
never forget the curious effect upon the audience when, at a cadenza, 
the accompaniment ceased and a long tone commenced. After it had 
continued to the utmost bounds of the longest breath there was a 
distressed holding of breath by the audience, and when it still went 
on, strong and clear, the excitement was intense. A little longer and 
everybody saw he must have taken breath somehow, and the relief 
and applause were tremendous. The instrument requires but little 
breath, and he could supply it from the mouth on the principle of a 
bellows, while filling his lungs through the nostrils. i 

We do not now have to get orchestras from the other side of 
the water, nor to go over there to hear the best. Theodore Thomas 
has rendered both unnecessary by the impulse he has given to the 
formation of first-class orchestral combinations in this country. 

Before going on to speak more at length of my compositions and 
books I desire to make a frank statement with regard to myself and 
my work in that line; and my first remark is, that I never felt in the 
least that I had a ‘‘call" to be a musical composer. My first efforts, 
as I have shown, were made to supply my own wants, and it was only 














on finding that they were in a good degree suctessful for myself and 
others that I continued my efforts in that line. I can truly say I 
never dreamed of eminence as a writer of music and never had fame 
for an object. 
used to say: 


sense intended, and trying to do useless great things, that I had no 
temptation in that direction, but preferred to shoot at something I 
could hit. 

I did, on two or three occasions, write what I knew would not be 
needed, but in every case had an object. Once, two prizes were 
offered by the publishers of a musical paper in New York—fifty 
dollars for the best four-part song, and twenty-five dollars for the 
second best. I sent in two, anonymously, (as all had to do,) and 
took both prizes. Two of the judges were loud despisers of ‘‘trash,”’ 
as they indiscriminately called all simple music, and were much dis- 
gusted when they learned who had taken the prizes. 

Friends used to say : 
than * Hazel Dell,’ and things of that grade?’ I used to answer: 
“If you and other musicians wished to use songs of a higher grade, 
either for teaching or for your own singing, do you suppose you 
would take mine when you could get Schubert or Franz, or even Abt, 
at the same price or less?"" They were generally silent at that, and 
then I would tell them that in the elementary stages of music there 
were tens of thousands of people whose wants would not be supplied 
at all if there were in the world only such music as they (the critics) 
would have; but 


“ Convince a man against his will— 
He’s of the same opinion still.”’ 


So they continued harping upom the well-worn subject. At last ] 
thought I would publish a song or two above the grade of the 
‘People’s song."’ It was much easier to write where the resources 


Some of my friends who knew who ‘* Wurzel"’ was | 
“ Aim high; he who aims at the sun will reach far- | 
ther than he will who has a lower object for a mark,” but I saw so | 
many failures on the part of those who were “aiming high”’ in the | 


“Root, why don't you do something better | 
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seems to me, is a thing that a person may do with some success, 
without being either a genius or a great composer. 

My next book, I think, was the ‘‘ Musical Album.”’ It was on the 
plan of the ‘‘ Academy Vocalist,’’ and followed that work when my 
classes wanted something new. I now wrote some every day, taking 
the intervals between lessons and occasionally an evening for that 
purpose. I also took a course of lessons during one of those winters 
| from an excellent harmonist and teacher, a Frenchman by the name 
| of Girac. 
| Mason Brothers published a musical monthly called ‘‘ The Musical 
| Review,’ and at one time I undertook to supply music for each num- 
| ber. I remember once when the boy came for copy I had none 
| ready, but looking into the drawer of my desk I found a piece that 

I had written some months before and thrown aside as not being of 
}much account. I sent this for want of something better. It was 
“*There’s Music in the Air,”’ and illustrates what I was saying a little 
peer ago about not knowing when we do that which will touch the 
| 


popular heart. 

But it was at Willow Farm that I enjoyed my writing and book- 
|making most. However we might be confined in New York by the 
summer Normal, we always had two or three weeks before the 
| autumn work commenced, at the old place, or, I might say now, the 
| new place. With the dear mother about the house, and father attend- 
| ing to farm matters, with children or grand-children always around 
| one or the other, an atmosphere was there which was very favorable 
| to the work I was doing. One day, I remember, I was working at a 
|set of graded _part-songs for singing classes, and mother, passing 
| through the room, laid a slip from one of her religious newspapers 
| before me, saying: ‘George, I think that would be good for music.” 
| I looked, and the poem began, ‘‘My days are gliding swiftly by.” 
| A simple melody sang itself along in my mind as I read, and I jotted 
| it down, and went on with my work. That was the origin of ‘‘ The 

Shining Shore.” 
Later, when I took up the melody to harmonize it, it seemed so 

























were greater; where I did not have to stop and say, ‘That interval | yery simple and commonplace that I hesitated about setting the 
is too difficult,” or, “ That chord won't do,” and I produced two or | other parts to it. But I finally decided that it might be useful to 
three that I knew would never be wanted to any extent. But they | somebody, and completed it, though it was not printed until some 
gave me the opportunity, when the old question came, “Why don't! months afterward. When, in after years, this tune was sung in all 
you do something better?’ to say, * Have you ever seen or heard of | the churches and Sunday schools of the land, and in every land and 
‘Gently, Ah, Gently,’ or ‘Pictures of Memory? To which they | tongue where our missionaries were at work, and so demonstrated 







would have to answer “‘ No,” and I could say, ‘‘ That is why I do not 
write ‘something better,’ as you call it. Neither you nor any one 
else would know anything about my work on that grade, and! should 
be wasting my time in trying to supply the wants of a few people, 
who are already abundantly supplied by the best writers of Europe.”’ 
Then they would say, “ Well, it is nothing to write those little 
songs."’ I remember one, especially, then an eminent musician in 
New York, who said: ‘1 could write a dozen in a day,” and, think- 


ing there might be money in it, he did try under a “‘ nom de plume.” | 
But his dozen or less of ‘‘ simple songs "' slumbered quietly on the | 


shelves of a credulous publisher until they went to the paper mill. It 
is easy to write correctly a simple song, but to so use the material 
of which such a song must be made that it will be received and live 
in the hearts of the people is quite another matter. 

Geniuses among musical composers, that is, those who invent and 
give to the world new forms and harmonies ‘hat ive, are rare— 
but two or three appear in a century. Of such, Beethoven in his 
day and Wagner in this, are conspicuous examples. Then there are 
great composers, who, although not inventors in the above sense, 
make use of existing material in such new and wonderful ways that 
their music not only delights and benefits the world, but is regarded 
in an important sense as original. Of such it seems to me that 
Mendelssohn is in the highest rank. 


In all grades from the simplest to the highest—from Stephen C. 
Foster to Wagner, and in every kind of instrumental music, compo- 
sitions divide themselves into two classes in another way. In one 
class are the comparatively few compositions having that mysterious 
vitality of which I have spoken ; that power to retain their hold up- 
on the hearts of the people after their companions of the same 
grade, and by the same composer perhaps, are forgotten. In the 
other class are those which create a temporary interest if any, and 
soon pass away. I do not think a composer ever knows when that 
mysterious life enters his work. If I may judge by my own experi- 
ence, successes are usually surprises, and the work that we think 
best, while we are doing it, is liable to be considered in a very different 
light by the public. 

That applies, however, to single compositions and not to books. 
One may think he is ae a good instruction book, or putting 
together a good collection of music, without being mistaken. I 
should like to enlarge upon this point when I come to speak of par- 
ticular compositions. All I want seen now is, that I am simply one, 
who, from such resources as he finds within himself, makes music 
for the people, having always a particular need in view. This, it 


that it had in it that mysterious life of which I have spoken, I tried 
to see why it should be so, but in vain. To the musician there is not 
one reason in melody or harmony, scientifically regarded, for such a 
fact. To him, hundreds of others now forgotten were better. I say 
so much about this little song because it is a particularly good illus- 
tration of the fact that the simplest music may have vitality as well 
| as that which is higher, and that the composer knows no more about 
| it in one case than in the other. GS 2. R. 





MUSIC IN ENGLAND. 


[From Our Regular Correspondent. } 

LONDON, January 4, 1890. 
| eter 

“5 7 USICAL performances have, during the past week or two, been 
| 4 suspended for the Christmas holidays, though the season will 
regularly begin again about ten days hence. 

are among the musical events of the past month. 


— 





The following 


| “THE GONDOLIERS.” 


The new comic opera “ The Gondoliers,”’ by Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert, was produced on the 7th ult., at the Savoy 
Theater with great success. It is more or less a return to the lighter 
and farcical style of ‘‘ The Mikado.”’ [The story of the opera will be 
found elsewhere in this paper.—£d. | 


CONCERTS, 


At the London Symphony Concerts last month Mozart's “‘ Not- 
turno Serenade"’ in D was performed for the first time in London. 
| As students of Mozart are aware, the “‘ Notturno Serenade " is a com- 
| paratively juvenile work, and is one of those jeux d’esfrit which no 
one loved better than the Salzburg master himself. Four small or- 
chestras take part, each consisting of the strings and two horns. 
Three of these orchestras are, however, more or less superfluous, be- 
ing employed only to gain “echo” effects. The serenade consists of 
an andante, followed by an allegretto, and ending with a minuet; 
but the whole occupies little more than a quarter of an hour in per- 
formance. 

A so-called “ private performance’ was given last month by the 
Bach Choir. The principal items of the program were a large col- 
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lection of sixteenth century part-songs, including a couple of psalms 
by Sweelink, a Christmas carol by Praetorius, a motet by Palestrina, 
and John Dowland's ‘‘ His Golden Locks."" A melodious madrigal 
by Mr. C. Wood, of the Royal College of Music, which gained the 
prize of the Madrigal Society last year, was likewise performed. An- 
other interesting item of the program was the Sonata in D for violin 
and piano by Dr. Hubert Parry, composed last year, and originally 
performed at one of Mr. Dannreuther's ‘‘ Musical Evenings.”’ 

On the 18th ult. also Mr. Hamish McCunn's “ Bonny Kilmeny” 
was performed for the first time in London, but without orchestra, by 
the Streatham Choral Society. On the 20th ult. the students of the 
Royal College of Music gave their annual Christmas concert, the 
program on this occasion consisting of Berlioz’s ‘‘ Childhood of 
Christ.”’ 

At the Popular Concerts there have been no novelties, but on the 
21st ult. there was a Beethoven program, which included the Ra- 
zoumowsky Quartet in F, the ‘‘ Waldstein '’ Sonata, and the “ Kreut- 
zer,"’ played by Sir Charles and Lady Halle. On the 23rd the last 
Popular Concert before Christmas was given, with Beethoven's Trio 
in C minor, Op. 1, No. 3, and solos by Lady Halle and Miss Ja- 
notha. 

MR. COWEN’S ‘‘ ST, JOHN'S EVE.” 


Mr. Cowen’s new cantata “ St. John’s Eve,” given at the Crystal 
Palace on the 14th ult.,is not a magnum opus, nor was it ever pre- 
tended so to be. The truth is manifest that “St. John’s Eve"’ was 
designedly written in a simple, though by no means ineffective man- 
ner, partly for a modest orchestra, which can, indeed, be even still 
further reduced if economy be a consideration, and expressly for the 
large number of smaller choral societies which abound not only all 
over the country, but in every suburb of the metropolis and of other 
great cities of the empire. The best feature of “ St. John’s Eve”’ is 
the thorough English character of both its libretto and music. The 
words of the chorus attending the building of St. John’s bonfire, of 
the legend sung by the ancient dame Margaret, and of the Christmas 
carol which so happily opens the third scene, could certainly not have 
emanated from any other but an English pen. The music, for the 
most part, is to match, and thus a thoroughly symmetrical and un- 
pretentious, though undeniably effective cantata is the result. 


DR. SAWYER'S “STAR IN THE EAST.” 

The Hove Choral Society performed last month, for the first time 
in public,a new oratorio entitled ‘The Star in the East," by Dr. 
Frank Sawyer, of Brighton. It contains many numbers of an earlier 
work entitled ‘“‘ St. Mary,"’ which had considerable success. Instead 
of reissuing ‘‘ St. Mary,’’ the composer, however, wisely thought it 
advisable to remodel the whole oratorio, and to present it in an en- 
larged form. The work is now divided into four sections. In the 
first, after a prelude in which the chorus sing the old German chorale 
“Wie schén leuchtet der Morgenstern,” occurs the narrative of the 
Annunciation. The lines ‘‘ Comfort ye my people ”’ are set to a con- 
tralto recitative, whereupon follows a duet in which the Angel Gabriel 
(tenor) apostrophizes the Virgin, who announces the birth of the Sav- 
ior, the music being setto lines taken from Longfellow’s “ Golden 
Legend.” A tenor air adapted from Kebel’s hymn‘ Ave Maria, 
Blessed Maid,”’ and a series of choruses, broken by contralto solos, 
conclude this section. The scene of the second part is laid at Eliza- 
beth's home. Elizabeth hears the salutation of the Virgin Mary, and 
sings a soprano aria set to the metrical version of the Magnificat, while 
words borrowed from Pope's ‘‘ Messiah”’ close this section. The 
third part deals with the Nativity, which opens with a pastoral pre- 
lude, followed by a recitative, “‘ What sudden blaze of song,” set to 
Kebel's words. A semi-chorus of female angels sing “ Glory to God 
on High" and Charles Wesley's ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing.” 
The fourth scene is that of the Epiphany, and it consists of a reflect- 
ive scena for soprano, followed by a chorus of angels, “Sleep in 
peace,’’ and the march of the Magi, sung by the male choristers only. 
One of the kings of the East in a tenor recitative asks, ‘‘ Where is He 
that is born King of Judah?" whereupon soprano, contralto, and 
tenor sing a trio, and a final chorus of praise closes the work 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS 

The next series of Crystal Palace concerts will commence on Feb- 
ruary 8th, when Miss Amelia Sinico will make her first appearance 
there, and practically her debut. The young lady will attempt no 
less arduous a task than the song of the ‘‘ Queen of the Night " from 
“The Magic Flute."’ Mr. Stavenhagen will be the pianist, and Mr. 
Couldery’s concert overture ‘‘ To the memory of a hero”’ will be per- 
formed for the first time. On February 15th a pianoforte concerto 
by Mr. J. Rosenhain will be introduced by Miss Fannie Davies, and 
the ‘Scotch’ symphony will be given. On the 22nd Mr. German's 
“ Richard III." overture will be performed. Miss Lucile Hill will 
make her debut as a vocalist, and the symphony will be Schumann's 
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No. 2in C. Lady Halle will play a movement from one of Spohr's 
concertos. On March ist the Scandinavian pianist Madame Backer- 
Grondahl will appear for the first time at these concerts, and will 
play a concerto by Grieg. On March 8th is announced “the first 
performance in England’ of Mr. Hamish McCunn's “ Bonny Kil- 
meny.” The principal parts in the cantata will at Crystal Palace be 
undertaken by Madame Larkcom, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Andrew Black. 
On March 15th Brahms's Concerto for Violin, Violoncello, and Or- 
chestra, Op. 102, will be performed, and Dr. Joachim will play Bach's 
‘Chaconne."" On March 22nd Goldmark’s Concert Overture “ Im 
Fruhling "’ will be given for the first time, and Sir Charles Halle will 
play Beethoven's Concerto in C minor. March 29th is set apart for 
the performance of Beethoven's “ Mount of Olives,” Dr. Bridge's 
“Rock of Ages,”’ and Mendelssohn's ‘‘ Reformation "’ symphony. On 
April 5th Mr. Frederic Lamond’s Symphony in A, about to be given 
in Glasgow, will be produced for the first time at the Crystal Palace 
The programs of the last two concerts of the series have not yet been 
definitely settled 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Signor Faccio, the well-known Italian conductor, has accepted the 
post of director of the Parma Conservatoire, rendered vacant by the 
death of Bottesini. This means that he will have to give up La 
Scala, Milan. 

Mr. Sims Reeves will not resume his provincial tour before Feb- 
ruary 5th. The farewell, it is assumed, will, in consequence, be even 
further postponed. 


—_—__- 





THE RUBINSTEIN JUBILEE. 


A SIX-DAY FETE. 


RITING to the New York lWéor/d, ‘“‘Lascha"’ says: The 
9 Rubinstein Jubilee has been one of the most striking and 

successful undertakings St. Petersburg has ever attempted. 
It commenced with a dance and selection of music performed by the 
pupils of the Conservatory. This was quite a homely but brilliant 
affair. Rubinstein, who is Director of the Conservatory and chief 
founder, was there among all the students looking on at the dancers. 
Earlier in the afternoon there had been a sacred service in the Con- 
servatory, when Rubinstein's health and prosperity were prayed for. 
The evening at the Conservatory pleased Rubinstein more than all 
the gorgeous official celebrations that followed. 

On the following day the jubilee took place in the Salle de Noblesse. 
This magnificent hall, the finest in Europe, was beautifully decorated 
for the occasion. Before a great drapery of deep crimson velvet, 
finished with gold fringes, stood a tall column. About the base of 
this were three life-size figures of the Muses, and above a collossal 
bust of Rubinstein, on which a brilliant glare of electric light played. 
Every one was in gala attire, some of the ladies’ costumes being 
superb. Fifty-four addresses were presented to Rubinstein, coming 
from all parts of the world, but he found them one too few, for after- 
wards, when comparing notes in the artist-room, the great pianist 
said to me he should have had one from the modistes of St. Peters- 
burg, since he had been the cause, judging from the toilets present, of 
largely increasing their exchequer. 

During the day the Czar conferred on Rubinstein a yearly pension 
of 3,000 roubles and the honorary membership of the borough of 
Peterhof. Various scholarships were also formed in honor of the 
day, one pianoforte firm announcing their intention of presenting 
annually to the best pianeforte pupil of the Conservatory one of their 
instruments. The following day, Sunday, Rubinstein's own concert 
took place, and the expectations of those fortunate enough to hold 
tickets were raised to the highest. The program consisted of 
Rubinstein's G minor Symphony; his new orchestra-stucke played 
for the first time by him at this concert, and his national composition 
for orchestra named “ Russia.” 

After all the pianoforte mediocrities one listens to day after day, 
what a happiness it was to see Rubinstein at the pianoforte, even 
although the greatest of all pianists was not in humor “a The 
one-quarter of the wrong notes he played would have disgraced a 
conservatory student for life, but, even so, what a soul, a conception 
he gave these! When the program was gone through the audience 
became boisterous. They shrieked and shouted frantically, tossing 
the chairs about till at length Rubinstein, after bowing about forty 
times at least, sat down after two intervals and played first his own 
“ Romance” in E flat and lastly his melody in F. Rubinstein sent 
us home dazed with the beauty of his pianism—speechless in admira- 
tion of the great genius he makes known to us through his ten won- 
derful fingers. On Monday there was a concert consisting of his own 












music, and this concert was such a success that the public are clam- 
orously demanding a repetition of it. Tuesday evening, Dec. 3, the 
first representation of “‘Gomscha; or, The Unfortunate," took place 
before a house full from floor to ceiling. The Czar, Czarina and 
Czarowitch, with various of the Grand Dukes and their suites, were 
present, along with most of the Corps Diplomatique, Ministers and | 
every one, almost, of note in St. Petersburg. The success of the | 
opera was complete. It was splendidly given, splendidly mounted, | 
and Rubinstein, after an impossible number of recalls, tired out, left | 
the house and an audience behind him frantically screaming for his | 
reappearance long after the theater was wrapped in complete dark- | 
ness. 

The following day a great jubilee ball was given with tableaux 
vivants of scenes from Rubinstein's operas. At the ball every lady 
was presented with a photo of the composer. At supper Rubinstein | 
made some capital speeches, and at about 3 o'clock in the morning 
returned home, thoroughly satisfied with himself and all around him. 








LIFE. 


You ask me, What is Life? | 
’Tis like the slow unfolding of a rose 
Whose heart of gold glints thro’ the folded leaves, 
A hint of fuller life that is to be. 
A picture where the sun and shadow blend, 
(Ah! me, there’s shadow oftener than sun.) 
A lost chord from some harmony divine, 
A harp with golden strings, which rightly touched 
Evokes such melodies as angels love. 
A never-ending struggle for some goal 
Which few may reach, but ah, so many miss ; 
A segment of that circle infinite 
We call Eternity. A boundless plane, 
Whose center and circumference is Love. 
‘ FLORENCE A, JONES. 





Hampton, Ja, 
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THE CHURCH ORGAN. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE HISTORY OF THIS INSTRUMENT. 


F all the instruments the organ is the most noble, possessing 
(8) powers of the greatest extent and variety. How the sober dig- 

nity of its tones harmonize with the dark, massive pile which we 
walk around and view with wonder! But it is only on the Continent 
that we can enjoy the sublime sensations which are brought about 
by the surroundings and the solemn tones of the organ as they roll 
along in heavenly grandeur. Holland, the low countries and Ger- 
many are spread over with these majestic instruments in profuse va- 
riety. At Haarlem there is one of stupendous size, the effect of 
which surpasses everything the mind can conceive. This organ, 
which has long been celebrated in the annals of organ building as 
one of the largest as well as one of the finest instruments in the 
world, stands in the Cathedral Church of St. Bevan. It was built by 
Christian Miller, of Amsterdam, and was nearly three years and a 
half in course of construction. This organ has 60 sounding stops, 
among which 2 are of 32 feet, and 8 of 16 feet; all the stops are 
whole ones excepting the cornet and the oboe in the great organ; 
besides many of the stops have 2 pipes to each key in the treble. 
All the stops are made of metal excepting the pedal sub-base (16 
feet, 27 notes) which is of wood and is a subsequent insertion. 
The 32-foot pipe which is 15 inches in diameter. and nearly 40 
feet long, stands in one of the chief towers. For the purpose of 
leading their immense congregations of not less than 3,000 voices 
singing in unison, these organs are furnished in Holland with 
enormous pipes, called the vox humana, which predominates over 
the rolling thunder of the double diapasons, that you might con- | 
ceive it to be the voice of a monster concealed in a mountain of | 
sounds. The grandeur of this organ is much augmented by the 
vastness of the church in which it stands, and the largest organs 
in England are mere toys compared to this magnificent instru- 
ment, which strikes the senses with awe and wonder. One of the 
most perfect organs in England, for equality of tone and rich 
combinations, is the work of a German named Snetzler, and _ it 
stands in the parish church of Halifax. The following is its his- 
tory: In the year 1764 a subscription was started in Halifax for 
purchasing the present valuable instrument for the parish church, 
for keeping the organ in repair, and for providing a salary for 
the organist. The amount raised was upward of 1,200 pounds. 
Considerable oppusition seems to have been manifested by the 
township of Sowerby to the erection of the instrument, on the 
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| strongly of opinion that training can hardly be begun too early 





plea that it would entail additional expense upon the township, 


35 


and their church-wardens appeared by proxy to oppose the faculty. 
A suit was instituted, but such was the strong feeling of the parish- 
ioners generally, in favor of the organ, that subscription was entered 
into amounting to upward of 700 pounds, to defray the expenses of 
the suit. The call upon subscribers, however, did not amount to 
over 25 per cent., when the law suit was happily terminated, and on 
the 11th of July, 1766, the faculty was granted permission by the 
archbishop of York for playing the organ, and the organ was ac 
cordingly opened on the 28th and 29th of August following. On 
Saturday, the 30th day of August, 1769, Mr. Herschell, afterward 
Dr. Herschell, the celebrated astronomer, was unanimously elected 
organist, but only held the appointment till the following November, 
when he moved to Bath, where he burst forth from obscurity and 
rose to the highest pitch of celebrity in the science of astronomy. 


TRAINING THE VOICE. 


WHEN TO BEGIN AND HOW TO TREAT THE CRACKING PERIOD 





(Sir Morrell Mackenzie in the Contemporary Review 


3 WO questions in connection with the training of the voice are 
03 to be discussed, viz.: when it should be commenced and 

whether it should be interrupted during the so-called ‘ crack- 
ing” period. With regard to the first of these questions I am 


Of 
course the kind and amount of practice that are necessary in the 
adult would be monstrous in a young child, but there is no reason 
why, even at the age of six or seven, the right method of voice pro 
duction should not be taught. 

Singing, like every other art, is chiefly learned by imitation, and it 
seems a pity to lose the advantage of those precious early years when 
that faculty is most highly developed. There is no fear of injuring 
the larynx or straining the voice by elementary instruction of this 
kind ; on the contrary, it is habitual faulty vocalization which is per- 
nicious. The sooner the right way of using the voice is taught the 
more easy it will be to guard against the contraction of bad habits, 
which can only be corrected at a later period with infinite trouble. 
Many of the finest voices have been trained almost from the cradle, 
so to speak. I need only mention Adelina Patti, Christine Nilsson, 
Jenny Lind and Mme. Albani ; but there are numbers of other queens 
of song who owe a great part of their success to the same cause. 

As for the other point, I am still an obstinate dissenter from the 
“orthodox” teaching of singing masters on the subject. I have 
already more than once expressed my belief that there is no reason 
why training, within certain limits and under strict supervision by a 
competent person, should not be carried on when the voice is in the 
transition state of its development from childhood to adolescence. 
The stock argument, invariably advanced to prove the necessity of 
suspending the education of the voice till it has passed through the 
“breaking” period, is that, as the parts are undergoing active 
changes, they therefore required complete rest. This would equally 
apply to the limbs, and, in some degree, also to the brain. Yet | am 
not aware that it has ever been proposed to forbid growing lads from 
exercising their bodies, even in games involving considerable muscu- 
lar violence, or to interrupt the education of the mental powers till 
the brain has become fully formed. Over-pressure there may be, no 
doubt, in voice training as in other kinds of instruction. All voices 
are not capable of bearing the same amount of training. Each case 
must be dealt with according to what the doctors call the particular 
“ indications " that may arise. My thesis holds good only as a rule, 
to which there may be many individual exceptions. A judicious 
teacher will, however, have no difficulty in deciding as to the best 
course to adopt in any given instance. 


—_——— 





It is an interesting story about one of the rare violins of her hus- 
band, which Mrs. Bull shows to her friends. It is a Gasper di Salo 
violin of a golden brown, with a decorated scroll, whose graceful 
curve ends in a head, half cherub, half human. This was carved in 
the 16th century by that strange, wild genius, Benvenuto Cellini. 
The violin was put into a museum to preserve it when Innspruck was 
invaded by the French ; but a soldier pilfered it and sold it for a rifle 
to Rhehazek, a collector of violins. Ole Bull longed for it the moment 
he saw it, but Rhehazeh, though very poor, refused to sell it, though 
he relented enough to say: ‘ If ever I do part with it you shall save 
it for 400 golden ducats.” A few years later, when dining with Men- 
delssohn and Liszt, a note with an immense seal was brought to Ole 


Bull. Rhehazek was dead, and his son offered the violin at his 
father's price. When Ole Bull joyfully shouted, “It is mine! it is 
mine!" Liszt said, ‘‘ You man from Norway, are you crazy ?"’ and 


Mendelssohn exclaimed, “ It's an extravagance of which only a fid- 
dler is capable.” 
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THe New York World, in describing a con- 
cert. by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, speaks 
of the director as Mr, McKish. Such is fame! 

Dr. Roots’ new Cantata, ‘‘Bethlehem,”’ bids 
fair to become as great a favorite as his “ David, 
the Shepherd Boy.” 
performances will be found among our ‘‘ Con- 


Several notices of recent 


cert Notes.”’ 


EASTER comes early in April this year, In 
order to give choirs ample time for the prepara- 
tion of music for the occasion we shall print 
our Easter Anthems and Carols in the March 
VISITOR. 
should notify our publishers at an early a date 


If extra copies are needed, choirs 


as possible, in order to secure them. 


WE know of no musician in England more 
worthy to receive the degree of Doctor of 
Music than Mr. E. H, Turpin, the organist, and 
formerly editor of the Musical Standard, and 
we take pleasure in recording the fact that the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has conferred this 
degree upon this hard-working and efficient 


musician. 


THE May Festival Rehearsals are progressing 
The 
closed contracts with some of the most distin- 


finely, though quietly. directors have 
guished musical talent in the world, and the 
prospects are good for one of the best series 
We hope to give some 
account of the works to be performed at an 


of concerts yet given. 


early date. 


A SPECIAL dispatch from Hartford, Conn., 
informs us that Waldo S. Pratt was installed as 
professor of ecclesiastical music and hymnology 
at the Hartford Theological Seminary January 
8th. 
the creation of a Chair of Music. 


We congratulate the Seminary Board on 
Some opin- 
ions on the subject will be found in one of our 
editorials in this VIsIToR. 





NAPOLEON First once said that a well-com- 
posed song strikes and softens the mind and 
produces a greater effect than a moral work 
which convinces our reason but does not warm 
our feelings nor effect the slightest alteration in 
our habits, This agrees with what Tuckerman 
says, that, explain as we may, a martial strain 
will urge a man into the front rank sooner than 


an argument, and a fine anthem excite his de- | 
| serve. 


votion more certainly than a logical discourse. 


GILBERT and SULLIVAN'S new opera, “The . 
| papers were hopeful of a reform in the conduct 


Gondoliers,”’ seems to draw crowded houses 
right along, though the company sent from 
England to play it in New York is said to be a 
bad one. As far as we can learn from the 


various reports we have received of it, it is, 


beyond doubt, a much better work than any | 


produced since the ‘‘ Mikado,” and is more in 
the style of those earlier works which made 
these collaborators famous. A new company is 
now preparing the opera for Chicago. 
give quite a full description of the ‘* Gondo- 
liers”’ in this VI:1TOR. 


D’ALBERT, when in this city last month, 
made a criticism of American audiences to a 
mutual friend, that we think quite just, in a 
restricted sense, for we do not believe it applies 
to all, or even the larger part of concert goers, 
and we do not know as D’Albert so meant it. 
He said, ‘‘ American audiences seem to care 
more for an artist’s personal appearance and 


dress than for what he can do, Why is it? 


Why do they note my hair, my shoulders, my | 


legs, more than they do my work? Ah! you 
live too much in externals, 
points you, you care not for my music, 
are more mindful of the body than the soul. 
You have much to learn. The Artist is noth- 
ing, his appearance is nothing; the Art is 


everything.” 


A FRIEND writes us to correct the statement | 


made in a recent VIsIToR that Dr. Lowell Ma- 
son carried the principles of the tonic-sol-fa to 


England, and that Mr. Curwen obtained them | 


from him. 


of key and scale relationship were known on | 


both sides of the Atlantic before Dr. 


went to England, or Mr, Curwen invented the | 


tonic-sol-fa notation, The introduction 
development of it in England by Mr, Curwen 
has wrought marvelous changes in the musical 
status of the common people, to help which 
class of people was good old John Curwen’s 
sole desire. Before his time the people could 
make no progress in music, having before them 
an obstacle in the form of the fixed do system, 
so-called, which was insurmountable. This 
removed, and the moveable do, or key relation- 
ship substituted, made the way easy and plain. 
Mr. Curwen did not antagonize the staff, as 
some of his over-zealous followers do, and did 
not see in it the bug-bears which seem to worry 
others, 

The situation in America is quite different, 
and the system cannot produce the marked 
changes which followed its introduction into 


England. What we need in America is a more 





| overture. 


| land, 


If my bow disap- | 
You | 


We now believe that the principles | 
Mason | 


and | 





general return to the old-fashioned singing 
The country was full of ready readers 
Now most of the schools are 


school. 
in those days. 


| located in cities, and general instruction is 


thereby limited, With these few explanatory 
remarks we close the discussion of the subject 
for the present, as far as the VIsITOR is con- 
cerned, wishing the tonic-sol-fa, patent note 
and all other systems all the success they de- 


AT the beginning of the year the New York 


of the box patrons of the Metropolitan Opera- 
house. The pleasing prospect seems to have 
gone glimmering, for now we have much com- 
plaint of the loud and constant conversation 
during performances. Rudeness in public may 
be a prerogative of wealthy shoddyism, but no 
one will mistake it for culture, even though 


indulged in by members of the select 400. 


We | Something similar seems to prevail both in 
Se i 


France and England, as may be seen from the ~ 


| following from the Musical Times : 


On a recent occasion a man was leaving the 
concert-room during the performance of an 
Mr. Lamoureux stopped the band, 
turned round, and made him a pleasant ges- 


| ture, as who should say, ‘*Do as you like.” 


We join our contemporary in hoping that the 
French conductor will not have imitators in 
England. Outrages on the liberty of the sub- 


| ject and the rights and privileges of a free-born 


Briton are not to be tolerated in this happy 
It is one of the dearest prerogatives of 
the free-born Briton to annoy his neighbors. 
** Britons never shall be slaves,” 


Music’ Professorships in Theolog- 
ical Seminaries. 


We record with much satisfaction the crea- 


| tion of a Professorship of Ecclesiastical Music 
| in the Hartford Theological Seminary. 


It is a step worthy to be followed by every 
similar institution in America, The wonder 
is that it has not been done before, not only at 
Hartford, but in every Theological School, 

It is unaccountably strange that a depart- 
ment of the service of the Church, of such ac- 
knowledged power and usefulness, should for 
all these years have had no adequate represen- 
tation in our schools of learning. 

We believe that the minister should direct 
and control the Church service, and in most of 
the departments of the Church work and wor- 
ship he is fully competent to be the leader, 
but it isa lamentable fact that in the only part of 
the service besides the prayer, which is direct 
worship, the minister, in most cases, is utterly 
unfit to direct. 

He is confessedly ignorant. 

We have known some ministers who so lit- 
tle appreciated their condition as to glory in 
the fact that they knew not the first thing 
about music. We have known many more 
who, while confessing ignorance, deplored the 
lack of opportunity to study music in the col- 
We know of 
a select few who are musically well-informed 
in spite of the existing state of affairs, who 
appreciate the extra power their musical 


lege and theological seminary. 








knowledge gives them, and whose services are 
enthusiastic, helpful, worshipful and attractive. 

A minister without an intelligent under- 
standing of the principles of the science of 
music walks through the world as if he was 
blind of aneye. The musical minister has the 
full use of both eyes, and makes good use of 
them, too. 

The study of Homeletics, Eschatology, and 
Church History is important, but these had 
much better be condensed or curtailed than 
to have the study of Music, the most practical 
of them all, neglected, or left out altogether, 

It is easy to fall into ruts. 

Ministerial students delve so much in the 
lore of the musty past that some of them, 
when they leave the seminary, are very much 
like Egyptian mummies—bound hand and foot 
with the traditions of the ages, and covered all 
over with ancient hieroglyphics. 

The study of Music will help to prevent 
such an undesirable state of things, and will 
tend to make ministerial service practical, 
and thus more useful and desirable. 

Let us, then, have a Chair of Music in each 
of our many colleges and seminaries, 

** Who'll be the next ?” 





Will it Pay? 





The following paragraph from a letter ad- 
dressed to the editor of the VisIToR very 
probably represents the situation in regard to 
many others than the one therein referred to: 


DEAR M. 

Iam requested by the wife of our superintendent 
toask your advice in regard to her daughter, who 
has spent two terms at college in your state, and hes 
a very sweet soprano voice. Her eyes are failing 
her so that she finds it difficult to keep up her stud- 
jes, but she still wants to keep up her music. We 
have nv voice teacher in M who can help her in 
any way. Can you suggesta good teacher, and do 
you think that a musical education for a young lady 
gifted beyond the ordinary, is desirable’? Suppose 
circumstances should compel her to earn her own 
living, are the chances as good, or better, in the field 
of music than in the school-room, or other employ- 
ment that women engage in? Does it payto give a 
girl a musical education, as a means of making a 
living? Is a good voice worth cultivating for 
bread and butter’s sake? 





We can at present answer only in a _ general 
way, and not decidedly, without knowing 
more of the individual case in question. 

Daniel Webster’s saying that ‘‘there is al- 
ways room at the top” might be cited here, 
if we believed it to be true, but it is not, and 
we can not dismiss the subject in that way. 

Even the “‘ top” is crowded, and something 
more than talent and attainments is needed 
to make even a genius successful in these 
rushing, scrambling days, when all walks of 
life are full and overcrowded. 

But exceptional voices and ‘‘ more than or- 
dinary talent” are not bestowed upon any one 
without purpose. The endeavor to discover 
that purpose includes the development and 
cultivation of the gifts. 

Morally and esthetically we should take no 
thought for the morrow ; that is, we should 
not be over-anxious about it. Our present 
concern should be to so use the. talent that 





when the Master calls for it, it can be returned 
with usury. 
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So this is our answer to the question 
whether the voice and musical talent of the | 


young girl should be cultivated. 
most certainly. The time 
when daily labor 
be a necessity, but the duty of improving the 
talent is the same, and if adversity does come, 


and personal effort is required for support, the 


may never 


for bread and butter may 


developed gift will surely not be a hindrance, 

Practically, we believe it will pay for any 
one of decided gifts to improve them for the 
purpose of gaining a living by them. Yes, 
we think it will pay from the bread and butter 
point of view, but, as we have before hinted, 
something else is necessary besides cultivated 
talent to get on in the overcrowded ranks of 
professional life. 

Several qualties are necessary. The princi- 
pal ones are grit, holding-onativeness, tact, 
push and a perverseness in refusing to be 
squelched or hustled off the race-track by any 
one or for any cause whatever, 

All these qualities, with a little more grit 
added, are needed to carry one safely through. 

An iniportant thing to be considered is the 
choice of a place in which to engage in pro- 


fessional life. We would not advise the cities 


at first. They are over-full, top, bottom and 
all sides. Some smaller, growing place is bet- 
ter. The varied experience gained by a coun- 


try life, which includes for the music teacher 
many different villages and towns, is invalua- 
ble, and there are not so many to push and 
crowd one. Real talent there easily becomes 


more prominent. Experience thus gained 
will be all the more valuable in the city life and 
work which may come later. 

To be successful in anything, one must have 
special aptitude for it, and it must be pur- 


If 


the conditions mentioned above are fulfilled, 


sued with loving interest and enthusiasm, 


we do not see why a young lady, with the gifts 
described in the letter with which this article 
begins, should not do better with her music 
than in the ‘‘school-room or other employ- 
ments that women engage in.”’ 


City Wotes. 


Mr, Waugh Lauder gave an exposition of 
Wagner’s music at the Wesleyan College, Jan- 
uary 10th. We regret our inability to be pres- 
ent. 





The Pupils’ Recitals at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music (Miss Baur’s), are still con- 
tinued, and are very profitable to both pupil 
and listener, Mr. Van Cleve is giving a course 
of lectures at the Conservatory this year of un- 
usual interest, The last one on Mozart, the 
typical musician, was very fine—decidedly the 
best of the series. 


Mr. and Mrs. Guckenberger, of the College 
of Music, are warm personal friends of D’Al- 
bert whose acquaintance was formed in Berlin, 
while prosecuting their studies abroad. To 
them he spoke of the satisfaction his reception 
by Cincinnati audiences gave him; of the 
beauty of our city, and its disfigurement as 
well, by those horrid telegraph and electric 
wires. ‘* Put them out of sight!” said he, 


Certainly, | 
come | 





The editor of the Vistror had the pleasure 
of addressing Miss Mayo’s Music Piano Class, 
at a recital on Mt. Auburn, Saturday after- 


noon, January 18th. Mrs. J. B, Trevor kindly 
tendered the use of her beautiful and spacious 
parlors for the occasion, The subject of the 
lecture, which was preceded by music by the 
pupils, was upon Foundational Art Principles 
and Methods of Study. It was a delight to ad- 
dress such an interesting and enthusiastic class 


Prof. Van Cleve gave a piano recital January 
31st, the fourth of the series, at his home on Mt. 
Auburn. The Professor played Liszt’s Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody, No. 12, and other classic works, 
Some of his pupils appeared in vocal and in- 
strumental numbers. Each piece was com- 
mented upon by Prof. Van Cleve, and as his 
criticisms and explanations are always clear and 
satisfactory, they added much to the interest of 
the occasion. On account of the date of the 
concert, just as the VisITOR is on the press, a 
further notice of the recital must be postponed. 


Mr. Louis C. Elson, of Boston, gave a course 
of four lectures on musical subjects at the Col 
lege of Music, January 7th, afternoon and 
evening, and January toth, afternoon and 
evening. We say at the College of Music, not 
before its students, for precious few of them 
were present to take advantage of Mr. Elson’s 
learning and research. Lectures of this sort 
and concerts like D’Albert’s should cause a 
suspension of the ordinary lessons, and atten- 
dance should be obligatory. They supplement 
and reinforce the regular work and lay a broad 
and intelligent foundation for future study. 
Mr. Elson lectured also at Richmond, Ind., 
Oxford, O., and other places in this vicinity, 
and went from here South as far as New 
leans, where we fear La Grippe has overtaken 
him again (he has once been ia its clutches), 
for we have not as yet received our regular 
monthly letter from Proteus, ‘* which the same 


Or- 


is” the said Louis C. Elson. 

Mr, Geo, Schneider's recitals for March will 
be as follows: at Baldwin’s: 

March ist. Handel—Suite, G. maj. Beethoven 
Sonata, op. 27, No.2. Chopin—Scherzo, op. 30. Pa 
derewski, Melody, op. 16, No. 2. Menuet, op. 14, No 
1. Sarabande, op. 14, No. 2. Caprice (style of Scar 
latti), op. 14, No. 3. Brahms—Sonata, op. 5. 

At the Cincinnati Music School: 

March 15th. Mozart—Fantasie,D min. Adagio 
B. min. Menuet, D maj. Beethoven—Sonata, op 
101 gy wane ey 28. Nos. 3,6, 9, 10, 13, 16, 
21, 2 ubinstein—Two Melodies, op Taran 


tella, op. 6. Schubert—Sonata. op. 143. 
We very much regret that our business en- 


gagements have prevented our personal attend- 


| ance at all of Mr. Schneider’s recitals this 


season, but we hardly need the assurance of 
our representative of their interest and value, 


The Apollo Club was on its metal at the con- 
cert of January 16th. In spite of the holiday 
interruption of rehearsals and the illness of its 
leader, Mr. Foley, the concert was far ahead of 
the previous one, In place of the regular con- 


ductor, Mr. Louis Ehrgott, the accompanist of 





the Apollo, assumed the baton, and surprised 
and pleased both the members of the club and 
the audience by his knowledge of the music, 
its requirements and the effective manner in 
which he conducted. The Club had the as- 
sistance of two lady soloists, Mrs. Estelle Ford, 
of Cleveland, and Mrs. Julie Moran-Wyman, 
of Chicago. Either one would have been 
sufficient, though both were good, but their 
voices and style of music were too much alike 
to give necessary variety. An instrumentalist 
could have appeared to advantage. The pro 
gram was an excellent one, but we miss the 
little a capfella pieces which were so delightful 
a feature of the earlier concerts, Parker's 
‘* Blind King ” was finely given by Mr. Lemon, 
Mr. Maish, chorus and orchestra, The music is 
graphic and pleasing, and is admirably worked 
up. The “Huntsman’s Chorus” by Parry 
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is an old and welcome friend. The echo was 
too far off to keep in exact pitch with the 
chorus. ‘* Love’s Reminder” brought out Mr. 
Lemon's voice to the best advantage. He 
never sang better. But we cannot go further 
into detail. It wasa most excellent concert, 
and one that gave great satisfaction. The 
third concert of the series will be given 
May lst. 


The Third Symphony Concert, by the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, was given January gth, with 
the assistance of Charles A. Knorr, vocalist, of 
Chicago, and Albino Gorno, pianist, of the 
College of Music, It was a much better per- 
formance than the previous one in every re- 
spect. Both the orchestra and conductor were 
more alert than at the last concert, though 
there is room for improvement on the part of 
the players in the way of watching the leader, 
If his directions and conducting are not worth 
minding, better dispense with him altogether. 
The symphony was well]given, and is a work 
we should like to see placed upon the program 
again before the series of concerts is ended. 
The piano playing of Sig. Gorno in the Chopin 
Concerto surprised and pleased the audience. 
He produced a most flattering impression by 
the delicacy as well as strength of touch and 
breadth of interpretation, The little Gavotte 
for strings by Gillet is a delicious bit of writ- 
ing, the opinion of the /ndicator’s Cincinnati 
correspondent to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Put it on again, Mr. Brand, but make a longer 
pause at the ‘‘ break” near the end, so as to 
produce a more marked effect, and don’t let 
— play a solo again during the pause! 

Mr. Nembach’s overture should not be criti- 
cised on one hearing. Its place on the pro- 
gram was unfavorable. It seems to be well 
orchestrated, and is full of pleasing melodies 
and effects, but no well worked-out theme. 
Fewer ideas, well developed, might have pro- 
duced quite as satisfactory an impression, 

Mr. Knorr has a pleasing voice and sang his 
numbers in good form. We congratulate Mr. 
Ballenberg upon so successful a concert. 


LECTURE OF J. S. VAN CLEVE AT THE CON- 


SERVATORY. 


On the 15th of January, in the parlors of the 
Conservatory, a lecture was delivered by J. S. 
Van Cleve, on the subject ‘‘Mozart, the Typic- 
al Musician,” The lecturer began by placing 
in strong contrast the complex and highly dis- 
sonant music of our epoch with the simple and 
euphonious music of the eighteenth century 
and, above all, that of Mozart. Consonant 
harmonies are few, sweet and self-contained ; 
dissonant harmonies are of many kinds, express- 
ive of unrest, and require constant resolution, 
that is, change. The music of our times so 
deeply colored by the genius of Richard Wag- 
ner reflects human life most accurately, but we 
are in danger of losing both—the fine ear which 
revels in pure euphony and that sense of pro- 
portion which lies at the bottom of all art. No 
corrective influence with which to check the 
excessive intricacy of our epoch can equal a 
thorough study of Mozart’s music, The lead- 
ing events in the brief, romantic career of Mo- 
zart, the “‘ Raphael of music,” were passed in 
clear and rapid review. Many fresh anecdotes 
were narrated, the fundamental laws of Mo- 
zart’s interpretation were stated and _ illus- 
trated, and the whole lecture was filled to re- 
pletion with matter of thought, The lectures 
of Mr. Van Cleve are held in the highest esti- 
mation by the Conservatory, and nearly one 
hundred have been delivered by him in this 
institution, 

The enthusiasm of the professors and stu- 
dents on this occasion was unbounded, and the 
most glowing praise was freely uttered, By 
many, this lecture was pronounced the best 
that he has ever delivered. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE D’ALBERT-SARASATE CONCERTS, 

It is to be regretted that our city has no com- 
fortable hall for entertainments of a musical 
character, Music Hall is too large for any- 
thing but festivals and large orchestras and 
choruses. The Odeon is all right as to size, 
but the ventilation is so poorly cared for that 
it is but little pleasure to enter the pretty build- 
ing. The stage arrangements offend the eye 
and weaken musical effects. May we not sug- 
gest to the powers that be that the Odeon 
could easily be made delightful, comfortable 
and attractive ? A sounding-board arrangement 
could he devised, having the effect of a pleas- 
ant parlor scene, which would send the music 
out into the room instead of letting it, as now, 
stray off through the wings and back doors of 
the present scenery. The present arrangement, 
called a sounding board, is an offense, and it is 
no wonder that the manager of the D’Albert 
concerts insisted on its coming down before the 
first concert, but the effect of the parlor scene 
with the Mill creek running right into the bay 
window at the back was not an improvement, 
neither did it add to the artistic effect to have 
the scarlet fever girl impaled on the harp on 
the ‘‘ front fly’? overhead appear again. The 
fever spots on her cheeks seemed to increase in 
size and intensity as the evening wore on, so 
close and hot was theroom. If a bit of painted 
canvass thus plainly showed the effects of bad 
ventilation, surely the crowded houseful of 
humanity did not escape. On Thursday after- 
noon the state of affairs was so bad that it 
effected both players and listeners to a very 
marked and unpleasant degree. It surely 
would have done no harm to lower the win- 
dows over the boxes. When D’Albert made 
his first appearance and took his seat at the 
piano he gave one glance at the Mill creek, 
and seemed undecided whether to remain. He 
evidently did not think it quite safe. At any 
rate he was surprised. Once, at some disturb- 
ance in seating late comers, he gave another 
look at it, as if he were half inclined to jump 
in and end life’s toil and care, but he went on 
and gave a performance of the Waldstein 
Sonata, which must be described as the epit- 
ome of interpretation, coming, as it did, from 
one who had for so long the instruction of 
Liszt and the benefit of the advice and sugges- 
tions of Von Bulow and other great students of 
Beethoven. One of our city papers character- 
ized the playing as effeminate. Surely the 
cattle reporter must have been sent to write up 
that concert, for no one of any musical knowl- 
edge or sense would have so classed D’ Albert’s 
playing of this sonata. As friend Loewe, of 
the Volksblait, said, there is nothing to criticise 
when such artists play. One can only fold 
hands and listen and enjoy. After his first 
piece, D’Albert complained of the stage ar- 
ragement as not allowing the sound to reach 
the audience properly. 
music, both of the violin and piano, could be 
heard to better advantage in the artists’ room 
than in the auditorium. He also remarked 
that he was not pleased with the treble of his 
piano, The fact remains, however, that these 
concerts were more enjoyable from an artistic 
point of view than any we have heard in this 
city. We cannot speak of the various num- 
bers in detail. Sarasate was as wonderful with 
his violin as was D’Albert with the piano, 
Both are finished artists, and while differing in 
many ways from other great musicians who 
have visited Cincinnati, their work stands out 
above all as artistically unique. We should 
be unfair to one who contributed not a little to 
the enjoyment of the large audiences did we 
not mention the artistic and unobtrusive piano 
accompaniments of Miss Berthe Marx, The 
programs of the two concerts were as follows: 


Monday evening, January 20. Sonate, op. 58 in C, 
L. Van Beethoven. Allegro con brio—Introduzione 
e Rondo. Herr Eugen D’Albert. Andante and 
Variations, from Sonata, dedicated to Kreutzer, L. 
van Beethoven. Mme. Berthe Marx and Senor 


It is a fact that the | 








Pablo de Sarasate. Solos, a Berceuse, op 57, Fr. 
Chopin; } Barcarolle, A minor, A. Rubinstein; c 
Valse, “Man lebt nur einmal,’’ Strauss-Tausig. 
Herr Eugen D’Albert. Liebesfee (La Fee d'Amour, 
Morceau caracteristique,) for Violin and Piano, 
J. Raff. Senor Pablo de Sarasate and Mme. Berthe 
Marx. Solos, a Norwegian$Bride Procession, op. 19, 
No, 2, Ed. Grieg: 6 Tarantella, ‘‘ Venezia e Napoli.” 
Liszt. Herr Eugen D’Albert. Faust Fantasie, Sara- 
sate. Senor Pablo de Sarasate. 
Thursday Matinee, January 23d. 
Organ, C Minor, J. S. Bach, Arranged by Eugen 
D’ Albert. Herr Eugen D’Albert. Rondeau Brilliant, 
F. Schubert, B minor, op. 70, for Piano and Violin, 
Mme. Berthe Marx and Senor Pablo de Sarasate. 
Sonate, op. 58, B minor, Fr. Chopin. Allegro Maes- 
toso-—-Scherzo—Largo—Finale, Presto ma non tanto. 
Herr Eugen D’ Albert. Concerto for violin, Mendel» 
sohn. Allegro—Andante— Finale, Allegro Molto 
Senor Pablo de Sarasate. Solos,a Rhapsodie, op. 7% 
No. 2, J. Brahms; 6 Humoreske, oP. 6, No. 3, E. Grieg 
e Soiree de Vienne. No. (6, d XII. Rhapsodie, Fr. 
Liszt. Herr Eugen D'Albert. Solos, a Nocturne, 
(Chopin), 6 Habanera, Sarasate. Senor Pablo de 
Sarasate. Accompanist, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 


Passacaglia for 





Concerts and Conventions. 


A letter just at hand from Glasgow, Scot- 
land, reports ‘* Faith Triumphant’’- was more 
popular over there than ever, and steadily 
growing in popular favor. 


Mr. H. B. Roney conducted the fifteenth 
musical service of Grace Church, Chicago, Jan- 
uary 5th, with an elaborate program of a 
Christmas character, Our old friend has made 
for himself and his boy choir a national repu- 
tation, and we are proud of his success. 


The Utica Conservatory of Music, Louis 
Lombard, director, will hold its next semi- 
annual competition for a $100 tuition certificate 
March Ist. Competitors must be below six- 
teen years of age. The competition is for the 
poor but gifted youths of Central New Y ork. 


We have to record still another performance 
of the new Cantata ‘‘ Bethlehem,”’ viz.: at the 
Second Baptist Church, in Chicago, under the 
direction of Mr, Coffin, who says: ‘ Peop'e 
delighted with it, It goes splendidly,” It 
was also given at a later date on the North 
Side, under the same direction. 


We are pleased to record another perform- 
ance of ‘* Bethlehem,”’ this time at Erie, Pa, 
of which a letter to Dr. Root says: ‘‘It was 
the opinion of our people that it was the best 
we have ever given. As I have been at this 
kind of work for over eighteen _ in this 
same town and have used not only yours but 

’s and ’s and ’s, etc., you 
may accept this unanimous tribute that your 
hand has not lost its cunning.’’ The conductor 
of this performance was Mr, Geo. F. Brierley, 
who, as may be inferred from the above, is a 
veteran at this kind of work. 





The Music Department of Garrard College, 
Lancaster, Ky., gave its second musical enter- 
tainment January 18th toa large and enthusi- 
astic audience. The program shows growth 
and good taste, and it is evident that Prof. 
Raphael Koester is the right man in the right 
place. The music department of the college 
has certainly made rapid progress under his 
administration. The young ladies who took 
part in this concert were the Misses May 
Hughes, Lillian Kinnaird, Prudie Gordon, Ada 
Farra, Ruby Taylor, Annie Robinson, Mamie 
Noel, Lettie Brown, Mary Gill, Mattie Walker, 
Lulu Batson, Marie Miller, and Lena Vivian. 


‘* Bethlehem,” the new Cantata by Dr. Roo', 
has just been given a fine performance at Brad- 
ford, Pa., under the direction of Mr. C. W. 
Harrington and able assistants. The Cantata 
was sung in the M. E. Charch to an audience 
of 2,000 people. Fully 500 were unable to 
gain admittance and were turned away, every 
available spot being occupied, The solos were 
taken by Mrs. C. W. Harrington, Miss Blanche 
Huff, Miss S.S. Harrington, Miss Maude Har- 
rington and Messrs, C. W. Harrington and C. 












H. Messimer. 
the organ, made a most uplifting and inspiring 


Jamison’s orchestra, joined with 


combination. Both singers and listeners were 
enthusiastic in praise of this latest work of 
this popular composer. 





Strauss’ Band Plays Into the Phono- 
graph. 


It was Mr. Edison’s express desire to have 
some of Strauss’ waltzes recorded on the pho- 
nograph as being one of the most characteristic 
products of Vienna, Accordingly the phono- 
graph was taken to the music hall where Herr 
Eduard Strauss and his famous band were wait- 
ing. When the enormous funnel had been 
adjusted and everything was ready, the band 
struck up “ By the Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
Musicians and conductor seemed aware that 
they were playing not only to the world, but to 
posterity, The famous waltz has perhaps never 
been played with such purity and vigor. Herr 
Strauss was quite impatient while the wax 
cylinder and the tubes were screwed on, and it 
was interesting to watch his face as he listened 
to the familiar strains that returned to him. 
He followed every note most critically, and 
confirmed the assertion that not one tone had 
undergone the rm ane change. Afterward a 
merry polka was played and a delightful minuet 
from a string quartet, the gentle, refined music 
of which was wonderfully reproduced. Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Farewell to the Forest’’ came 
next, and a quartet of cornets, and the instru- 
ment rendered the loud passages as faithfully 
as the soft and tender ones, 


New York Music. 


The New York 7yiéune enthuses over the 
‘** Barber of Bagdad.” 





New Yorkers are beginning to feel that too 
much Brahms is being given them. What will 
they kick at next? 


**Tannhauser”’’ was given January roth at 
which Herr Seidl conducted for the first time 
since his recent illness. 


The Brooklyn Philharmonic Society gave its 
third concert January 18th, with Miss Maud 
Powell as solo violinist, Theodore Thomas con- 
ducting. 


The Symphony Society gave its third concert 
January 4th. It was made up of works by 
Wagner, Brahms, Liszt and Lalo, Walter Dam- 
rosch conducting. 


The Philharmonic Society gave its third con- 
cert January 11th. An interesting number was 
J. K. Paine’s ‘* An Island Fantasie,”’ to which 
high praise must be given, 


The German Opera, at the Metropolitan Op- 
era-house, goes on its winding way. One of 
the recent successes was the performance of the 
‘* Barber of Bagdad,” which is a comic opera 
on a classic scale. 


The Metropolitan Musical Society gave its 
first concert thisseason on January 9th. There 
was an orchestra and numerous talented assist- 
ants, among whom was Julia Rive-King, 
formerly of Cincinnati. 


The Lennox Lyceum was opened auspicously 
January 3d by Theodore Thomas and his 
orchestra, The hall seats about 1,300 people 
on the ground floor, and 500 more in two 
rows of boxes extending around it. 


There is a prospect that New York will soon 
have a music hall similar to the famous ones 
of London. We think that anything on the 
plan of the London concert halls can just as 
well be confined to London itself, We can do 
without them. 





The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a con- 
cert at Steinway Hall January 14th, of which 
the New York criticisms we have thus far seen 
speak most favorably. This must mean that 
the concert was a great success, as there is 
naturally a bit of jealousy in the New York 
breast towards outsiders. 


The new music hall, which is now under 
process of construction, and which was made 
possible by Andrew Carnegie’s generous dona- 
tion, will be, it is said, the finest concert hall 
in the world, not excepting the Gewandhaus 
of Leipsic, or the Guerznich in Cologne, two 
concert halls that have heretofore stood unri- 
valed. 





Graded Teaching Pieces. 


List No. 4. 





For the accommodation of our teacher friends 
we propose to give each month in the columns 
of the VistTor a carefully graded list of music. 
Only such pieces as we can recommend will ap- 
pear in the list, and teachers may rely upon 
getting the very best. 


GRADE 1. 
PSO ae ee Oo eee Bellak (C). . ) 
Sunset Through the Golden Leaves, . Root (F) 15 
co kp s» + 0/4 «© + © CAEEe » « 
Musical Nosegay, Vol.1,.. . . Lichner (DK 


Little Hunters’ March, : Kimball (¢ 
Enckhausen’s Recreations, Vol 2, Four Hands 


y. | 

15 
Over Sticks and Stones, Hiller (A : 25 
; 60 
Major and Minor scalesin all the keys, ..... & 


GRADE 2 
Wanda Mazurka, ... . Spindler (G).. 25 
May Delight... . . . » Hiller (F). 25 
Weber's Last Waltz, .-Krug(F).. 3 
DE 4 6 6's © 0 2 © Gounod (C). 30 
ne ns» « 2 . Mozart (D) 40 
Santa Lucia, . . ; Burgmuller (C . DS 
Belisario. Four Hands. . . Auer (( SO 
Kohler, Twelve Studies, Op. 157 ...... . 1.00 
GRADE 3 
Alpine Rose, se . Schuster (G . & 
Brooklets Lullaby, Oesten (Eb . & 
Czardas, Ried a) ¢ 0 . Geza (C). 30 
Dream of Spring, . « «Jungman (G) 35 
Hunters’ Chorus os Low (C). . 35 
Gipsey Life, ..... -_ Goerdeler (F 35 
Clochette du Patri. Four Hands, Wely (Ad 50 
Duvernoy’s Studies. Op. 120, Book 2, ‘ 65 
GRADE 4 
Hunters’ Horn, . Kornatzki (Ed) 60 
Gipsey Rondo, Haydn (DK 40 
Flower Song, . . Hofmann (D 5 
Miller's Little Gir! Wolff (G) “& 
Dancing Leaves, Mattei (ED). . & 
Pom ponette, es Durand (A 40 
Coral Caves. Four Hands, . Ryan (Eb 1.00 
Czerny Etudes, Op. 299, Book 1 . 1.00 
GRADE 5 
Dancing Starbeams, Sherwood (Eb oU 
Concert Valse, ..... - Mattei (Ad). ~ 
Mariposa, . a (B 1.50 
Nocturne, ... ee a Dohler (Db). . 40 
Sighing of theShell, . . Schonacker (A) 40 
CS 6 a os o-« . . Bendel (Db). . Bw 


First Grand Valse. Four Hands, 
Schulhoff (Ab) 5 1 
Kohler’s Etudes, Op. 128, Book 1 . , 





Musical Mopper. 


A bridge capable of bearing any strain: a 
violin bridge. 


The centenarian may not be a musician, but 
it is certain that he is beating time. 


What is the difference between Levy and a 
hungry horse? The former has his corn-et. 


Patti has arrived. The question of the sur- 
plus is settled. She will take it home to Wales. 


“It doesn’t take me long to make up my 
mind, I can tell you,” said a conceited fop. 

‘** It’s always so where the stock of material 
to make up is small,” quietly remarked the 
young lady. 
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If a man were compelled to sleep in an attic, 
what locality would he prefer? Adriatic, of 
course. 

The Italian will work at almost anything. 
gut the first thing he turns his hand to is usu- 
ally a hand organ. 

Goethe turned his afflictions poetry’ 
Goethe reversed the modern rule, which seems 
to be to turn poetry into afflictions. 


into 


A third-rate fiddler is the most unfortunate 
being in the world; he can’t do anything else, 
and he can’t fiddle.——Josh Billings. 


The elevator boy has a life that is full of 
ups and downs; yet when he is at the end of 
his rope he can always raise something. 


The extreme of the sacred concert business : 
In a Colorado town, on a recent Sunday even- 
ing, was advertised ‘‘A Grand Sacred Dog 
Fight.” 


Hotel porter (to gentleman in washroom) 
*«Is yo’ a guest ob de hotel, sir ?” 

Gentleman (paying $5 a day)—‘‘ Guest ? No; 
I’m a victim.” 

Young Lady—* Shall I sing for you, Tom ?” 

lom—* Have you a song with a refrain?’’ 

** Yes.” 


** Well, then, please refrain.” 


Wiggins—‘ That girl singing now is dread- 
fully made up—false hair, false complexion, 
false teeth and false notes.” 

Higgins—*“ She’s the kind of whom we would 
say that with all her faults we love her s##d/.”’ 


Wife—* George, didn’t you say you were 
the heaviest batter in the nine last summer?”’ 

Husband—*‘ Yes, my dear.” 

Wife—‘ Well, would you mind 
carpet for me about half an hour ?”’ 


beating a 


Gluck, the composer, having one day mis- 
laid his temper, shouted to his servant, ‘‘ This 
is really unbearable. Are you mad or am I?” 

**Oh,” said the man humbly, ‘‘ surely your 
excellency would not keep a servant who is 
mad.” 


Book Agent—‘‘ Going from books to babies, 


madam, that’s a fine youngster. Allow me to 
congratulate you!” 
Young Woman—‘Sir, that baby is not 


mine!” 
3ook Agent—‘‘I repeat, madam, allow me 
to congratulate you.” 


Augustus—‘‘ My dear, that book you gave 


mea while ago to prop my feet with ah, it 
was a cruel thing to do!” 
His Wife—‘ Really! Darling, what has 


happened ?” 
Augustus—‘* Why, it was a novel by Henry 
James, and it put my feet to sleep.”’ 


** Don’t sleep with your mouth open,”’ said 
Fred to his younger brother. ‘‘ You should 
breathe through your nose.” 

** But I don’t know when my mouth’s open. 
What do you do when you wake up and find 
your mouth open?” 

‘*What doI do? Why, I get up and shut 
_ 

“ Are you still taking painting lessons, Ma- 
mie?” 

‘*No, I quit yesterday. I 
teacher.”’ 

‘Why not?” 

“ He has such a disagreeable way of talking. 
He told me that if I kept on for some time 
longer I might be able to whitewash a fence.” 


don’t like my 


A noun there is of plural number, 
Foe to peace and tranquil slumber. 
Now, any other noun you take, 

By adding “s” you plural make, 
But if you add an “‘s”’ to this, 
Strange is the metamorphosis : 
Plural is plural now no more, 

And sweet what bitter was before ! 
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THE BANJO OPERA A GENERATION AGO, 


In a late number of Harpers Magazine, 
Mr. Lawrence Hutton essays to trace the 
history of negro minstrelsy in America, and 
succeeds in bringing together a large number 
of interesting facts in connection with early 
music and theatricals. In one respect the most 
surprising of these facts is the one stated on the 
authority of Mr. Charles White, ‘‘an old 
Ethiopian comedian,”’ which credits ‘*a Mr. 
Graupner”’ with being the “ father of negro 
song.”” This Graupner is said to have song 
‘*The Gay Negro Boy,” in character, accome 
panying himself on the banjo, at the end of 
the second act of ‘*Oroonoko,” on December 30, 
1799, at the Federal Street Theater, Boston. 
Here is another feather in the cap of a German 
musician who pervades the history of music 
in Bostoa like no other individual. This was 
Gottlieb Graupner, a hautboyist, who played 
in the band of an Hanoverian regiment for a 
period prior to April, 1788, then went to Lon- 
don, and, as Mr. Dwight says, ‘‘ played in 
Haydn’s orchestra, when that great master 
brought out his twelve famous symphonies in 
Solomon’s concerts, 1791-’92,’’ went thence to 
Prince Edward’s Island, next to Charleston, 
S. C., where he married and ‘spent some 
time,’’ and reached Boston in 1798. In Boston 
he led the orchestra in the Old Federal Street 
Theater, kept a music shop, played the oboe, 
the double-bass, and nearly every other in- 
strument; gave lessons in music, organized a 
Philharmonic Society in 1810, and joined in 
the first call for the organization of the Handel 
and Haydn Society in March, 1815. Mr. 
Graupner gave a concert, presumably his first 
in New England, in Salem, on May 15, 1798. 
At this concert his wife, who became one of the 
most prominent of Boston’s vocalists, sang “He 
Pipes So Sweet,” by Hook, and took part ina 
quartet and a duet, ‘‘ Hey Dance to the Fiddle 
and Tabor,” from the much-admired opera 
of ‘* Lock and Key.” 





A Convert to Wagner. 


Miss Emma Abbott was one of the passengers 
who arrived on the French steamer La Cham- 
pagne recently, ‘‘I have been busy every mo- 
ment that I have been away,”’ she said, ‘‘study- 
ing hard and seeing everything I could in Paris, 
London and Bayreuth. I want to tell you 
what a treat the American people are to have 
in hearing Tamagno, Such a glorious voice! 
I never heard anything like it. There were 
many Italians present when I heard him, and 
they nearly went wild. That was in London, 
and on the same trip I attended the Italian 
opera given in honor of the Shah. I never saw 
such an array of rich and gorgeous dresses, 
The Princess of Wales and her daughter who 
has just been married were there, and as they 
sat side by side it seemed to me that the Princess 
looked scarcely older than her daughter. These 
two performances more than paid for the jour- 
ney across the Channel. 

‘*I went to Bayreuth, too, and heard the 
Wagner operas. I think the love of the old 
Italian operas was born in me and is a part of 
me, but since I have heard ‘ Parsifal’ at Bay- 

. reuth you may write me down as a rabid Wag- 
nerian. Musical effects are possible there that 
I have never found in any other part of the 
globe, and it is because there is such perfect 
silence. Why, I believe that if anybody should 
so much as whisper in that house those Wag- 
nerians would fall upon him and murder him. 
I mean to sing Wagner myself, and I shall 
probably take up two of his works next year, 
but I have not decided which ones.” 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


About Organs. 


In the year 1818 an improved organ was | 


patented in Washington by A. M. Peasley. 
The organ-building history of this country 


dates from this—long before the organ became | 


popular in America. It was not until the art 


Hamlin, a third of a century later, that a new 
life and character were given to this line of 


labor. Another era was marked in the building | 


of organs when the great Boston Music Hall 
organ was introduced to the public, November 
2, 1863. 


for the Cathedral at Riga. It is 36 feet wide, 
32 feet deep, and 65 feet high, and contains 


6,826 pipes, 124 sounding stops, the tubes 
three or four octaves out of Hofmann, but 


varying from the bases boxes, 32 feet in length, 
to whistles an inch high. .The organ now in 
course of construction for the Cathedral in 
Sidney, Australia, will surpass this in size. 


The organ in Albert Hall, London, is the larg- | 


est in England, containing 7,428 pipes and 111 
speaking stops. Among the largest organs in 
the United States are the famous Walcker 
veteran in Boston Music Hall, containing 4,000 
pipes and 89 stops; that in the Roman Catholic 
Cathedral, Montreal; the beautiful organ in 
the Cincinnati Music Hall; the Roosevelt 
organ, in Garden City, N. Y., containing 7,031 
pipes and 115 stops. Almost every city in the 


United States has churches fitted with organs | 


containing from 2,500 to 4,000 pipes, and from 
fifty to sixty stops. The organ in the Audito- 


rium, in Chicago, while not as large in sound- | j>+frect'all who admire 


ing stops as some others, will surpass all of 


the latest improvements and novelties in elec- 


tric and pneumatic power, as an authority re- | 


marks: ‘‘ A concert organ of first magnitude, 
beside which the magnificent organ in St. 


George’s Hall, Liverpool, will appear old in | 


more ways than one,” 

The cost of the entire work will be $45,000. 
A summary of the number of stops, pipes and 
accessories used in each part is as follows: 

Stops. Pipes. 
Great organ 20 1,611 
Swell organ Tc oe ee ee 23 
Choir organ (carillons). . 
Solo organ (chimes) 
Echo organ... . 
Stage organ 
Pedal organ 


Total speaking stops... . . 
Couplers 
Mechanical accessories . , 
Adjustable combination pistons .... . 
Pedal movements 


Total 


Total 
Total 


»ipes 
- ae 


Total pipes and bells 





As a matter of fact, Tamagno, the new tenor, 


is not handsome at all, except when he is made | foseiy filastsemné 
up for the stage, perhaps, and is described by | “Fy y ‘ , 


people who have met him as a man of pecul- 
iarly boorish and ungracious manners. 
is no gainsaying the fact that he has a wonder- 
ful voice, but he is, it would seem, in every 
other way curiously unattractive. His origin 
was exceedingly humble. 


Carnelli, he was working in his father’s wine- 
cellar at Turin, in Italy, the town in which he 
first saw the light of day in 1851. His occu- 
pation at the time was the interesting and use- 
ful one of transferring the wine from casks 
into bottles, probably of the globular and 
straw-covered variety known over here to all 
drinkers of the seductive Chianti. He sang 
while bottling, and one day was heard by 
Carnelli, who offered to have his musical edu- 
cation properly attended to if Tamagno would 


It was built in Germany by Herr | 
Walcker, of Ludwigsburg. The largest pipe | 
organ in the world was built by Herr Walcker | 


| girls. 


them in purity and volume of tone, as well as | 
| it toall parents as a book that will help them to amuse 


| versity, 


ing pageant. 


There | 


In fact, when he 
was discovered by an Italian impresario named | 








sign a contract whereby the impresario might 
get his money back and a little profit. Ta- 
magno agreed to do this, and went to work, 
but when he discovered that Carnelli was mak- 
ing something out of the contract he kicked 
over the traces, and was at once made defend- 
ant in a suit in the Italian law courts. A ver- 


ar : | dict of $10,000 damages was rendered against 
of voicing reeds was discovered by Emmons 


him, but as he was released from the contract 


| at the same time he was able to pay this up in 


comparatively short order, and since then has 
been making money in good-sized chunks. 





Young Otto Hegner opened his career as a 
musical prodigy in this country by incidentally 
remarking that he thinks he could ‘ lick” 
Josef Hofmann. A “‘scrap” between these 


youthful geniuses would be of world-wide in- 
terest. Hegner thinks that he could strike 


realizes that the latter is expert in counter- 
point. If Hegner could get in a nocturne on 
Hofmann and the latter did not answer by a 
sonata in B-flat or a symphony in the left ear 
the fight would be a long and hard one. It is 
to be hoped that a meeting can be arranged. 


m= 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


The Wide Awake is at hand ata much earlier date 
than usual, which gives us the pleasure of saying 


| that the February number is away ahead of the 


promise of the new year. The January number was 
excellent, but the current number far surpasses it in 
variety and interest. A beautiful Persian ballad, 
* Abu Said,”’ opens the number, followed by a host 


| of stories, poems and sketches by well-known and 


favorite writers. The Fremont sketches are full of 
interest, and ‘“‘ Gid Granger,’’ by Mr. Stoddard, will 
right, wide-awake boys and 
— things of 

y recommend 


We can not mention all the 
this number, but we can most heart 


and instruct their children. 
The National Magazine is the name of a new literary 


| venture of Chicago, which begins with the October 


number 
new “ Nationa 
ist, of which it is the organ. 


It is ia under the auspices of the 
University,’ which opens October 
The first number will 


| contain articles on literary, educational and scien- 
| tifie subjects, and a prospectus of the University, 


which is said to be modeled after the London Uni- 
and has extensive non-resident courses, 
teaching many subjects by mail. Published at 182 
Clark street. 


In the ery | Century, the next to the last in- 
stallment of ‘** The Life of Lincoln’’ appears. This 
installment contains a graphic account of Lincoln's 
last day and his assassination, also a chapter on the 
fate of the assassins and a description of the mourn- 
The frontispiece of this number of 
The Century is a portrait of Prof. James Bryce, the 
author of ‘‘ The American Commonwealth.” A no- 
table paper is Miss Amelia B. Edward's account of 


| the recent very extraordinary discoveries at Bubas- 


tis, in Egypt. One stone of these ruins is almost 
sixty-one centuries old, and Bubastis is as ancient as 
the earth itself used to be considered. All the mon- 
uments reproduced in this article are now for the 


| first time gee 


A very full installment of Jefferson's Autobiog- 
raphy cives some amusing tales of the —_ adven- 
tures of the author. Jefferson also describes the 
elder Booth’s acting of Sir Giles Overreach, and tells 
about that eccentric knight, the actor Sir William 
Don. There are also descriptions of Julia Dean, 


| James E. Murdoch, and Henry Placide; and the in- 


stallment closes with a brief essay entitled ‘“‘ A Play 
isan Animated Piciure.”’ The installment is pro- 


The fiction of the number consists of new chapters 
of Mrs. Barr's ‘Friend Olivia,’ and Stockton’s 
‘‘The ‘Merry Chanter’’’; also complete stories by 
Matt Crim and John Heard, Jr. 

There are poems by Rev. T. T. Munger, Mrs. 
Louise Morgan Sill, Margaret J. Preston, Florence 
Earle Coates, Helen Thayer Hutcheson, Charles G. 
D. Roberts, and (in Bric-a-Brac) by James Whitcomb 
Riley, Edward A, Oldham, and others, 

Among the Editorials is one on the care of the 
Yosemite Valley, followed by three open letters from 
visitors on ‘‘ Destructive Tendencies in the Yosemite 
Valley.” 


The Y. M. C. A. Praise Book, by W. F. Sudds, is, 
to our mind, the only book yet published for male 
voices that fully meets the requirements and needs 
of this great Association. Music for all phases of 
Christian work will be found in abundance in this 
volume. Choice standard hymns and tunes, new 
gospel songs, anthems and set pieces for s ial oc- 
casions, chants, “ spirituals,”’ ete., ete., make up the 
contents of the Y. M. C. A. Praise Book. The edi- 
tor has done his work well, and we are sure the book 
will havea warm welcome everywhere. 
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FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 


We have just had this great work entirely reset in 
elegant new type. We now issue two editions—one 
with Foreign, and the other with American Finger- 
ing, thus greatly enlarging its usefulness. 

A feature peculiar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart 
ments of the Art. 

A pianist should know something of harmony, 
aud the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum 


rhis book develops all the musical. faculties, and | with a characteristic cover page. 


not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati 


SABBATH BELLS, 


FOR THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


AND FOR 
Prayer, Praise and Gospel Meetings, 


By WM. B. BLAKE. 


Special Contributors: A. J. Showalter, B. F. 
Nysewander, and Chas. Edw. Prior. 


An endeavor has been made to include in SAB 
BATH BELLS every department of Christian labor. 
The work has been classified for the convenience 
of Superintendents and Choristers, although they 
will find in Praise and GospeL departments many 
things suitable for the Sunday School 

PRICE, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


CORUNA MARIANA, 


(CROWN OF MARY.) 


A Collection of Music for 


WOMEN’S VOICES, 


Designed for Use in 
Catholic Choirs, Seminaries, Con- 
vents, and Schools, 
By EIUGO BIALLA. 


' 
This is an entirely new collection of music for wom- 


en’s voices for use as above. The music is of a 


pleasing character, varied with neat and tastetul | 
The book is exclusively for the use of | 


harmonies. 
Catholie singers, and would not be availiable for 
Protestants on account of the Latin words. Among 
the composers represented are Gounod, Smart, Abt, 
Faure, Haller, Liszt, Adam, Alary, Silas, Rhineberg- 
er, Bialla, and others. 

It has been carefully prepared, and has received 
the approval of prominent officers and musicians of 
the Church. Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


New Singing School Book. 


PYRAMID OF 


_ 


A new collection of Sacred and Secular 


Music for Elementary and Advanced 
Singing Classes, Choirs, Institutes, 
Conventions. and Common and High 
Schools. The Pyramid of Sone is divided into 
Departments, making it very convenient in finding 


| particular pieces. It consists of a Concise Elementary 


Course, a Secular Department, and a Hymn, Tune, and 
Anthem Department, in each of which will be found 
a varied selection of bright and effective pieces. A 
large number of successful composers have contrib 
uted to this book. 
160 pages. 50 cis 
Price, 50 cents. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati. 


THE 


| 
| 


Substantially bound in boards | 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


Bv H, P. DANKS. 


On account of the great success of Mr. 
ormer low-priced collection of Anthems, and the 
increasing demand for a new book similar in grade, 
form and price, the same author has prepared a col 
lection to be entitled ‘‘ IDEAL ANTHEMS."’ We be 
lieve that ‘“‘Ideal Anthems’’ is the very best work 
Mr. Danks has ever produced, and predict for it the 
greatest popularity. 

Price 35 cents each by mai, postpaid; $3.60 
per dozen, by express, not prepaid. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. | 


| this growing necessity. 


VOL. I. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 


It has three 


Ideal Anthems, | 


Danks’ | 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


THE 


HKATYDIDS. 


An Operetta, for Ladies’ Voices, 
Words by S. M. A. 


MUSIC BY PAOLA LA VILLA. 


This is a charming little work, both in plot and 
music, not difficult to learn. Can be u with or 
without action, scenery or other than ordinary dress, 
as may be desired. For use in young ladies’ schools, 
eae ete., and for exhibition purposes gener 
ally 

Price, 35 cents. 


PUBLISHED BY 


| The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0. 


ROYAL PRAISE, 


SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 


BY 
JAMES R. MURRAY. 


Though but recently issued, “Royal Praise’’ has 
been very extensively adopted by Sunday Schools, 
and has received the warmest commendations from 
those who have practically tested it. The superior 
quality of its words has received special praise. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 
If sent by mall, 5 cents extra for 
postage, 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


GOSPEL HYMNS 


No. 5. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 

Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosprL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others en in Evangelistic work, have felt the 


| need of having additional new songs, and GospeL 


| Flexible Cloth 


A special collection of Choice Arrangements and | 


| Original Compositions for the use of 


QUARTET OR CHORUS CHOIRS. 


This book c»ntains 208 pp. of genuine church 
music. aud is entirely practical from beginning to 
end. The author is too well and favorably known 
to need any encomiums at our hands. 
say that we believe this book to surpass in 


| Paper Covers ; 


| or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Ex 


Suffice it to | 
real | 


merit and practical worth any that have preceded it | 


by the same composer. 
application. 
rice per copy, in boards, $1.00, by mail. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO, CINCINNATI, 0. 


Specimen pages supplied on | 


| containsy2O08 pages, 


MODERN ANTHEMS. 


Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 


nearly double the 
number in previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, #. ¢. : 


MUSIC EDITION. 
$30.00 


x r 100 
50.00 Be 


Board Covers 
per 100 


WORDS ONLY. 
Board Covers . . 10.00 per 100 
Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp .. 15.00 per 100 


NONPAREIL EDITION. 
5.00 per 100 


If ordered by mail, add 5 cts, for postage on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words ey, = boards 

tion. 

No. 5 will not be bound or combined with GosrEL 
HyMNs CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading ad vertise- 


| ments of books issued by other publish- 


ers. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 
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2 ation Jom the new Bass Song, * ‘KING or THE Se a.” 


LM ’s IANO RIMER. 
= ies ae aa) oO ER’ PiAre. 8 greatest 
Se _ Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter 


_ ssh Down paciea silea, and many others. Price, 75 cents. 
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rms. New edition » cents, 


‘ 2 bass ING OF THE A CERT 
o - He ata K Song for Bass or SEALA 
- } Sent postpaid on receipt of marked pric hay if 
' ee : io music dealer does not keep them, send di 


== * rectly to. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y City. 





UNSSCELLILED Inv 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 


PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A | 





FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


ROOT & SONS MuSIC Co. 


E. V. CHURCH, Mawacer, 


feneral (flusic [ealers, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


SHEET MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS, 


Agents for best makes ot 






The Most Complete Stock in the West. 


WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


janists. 1 refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, | 


Sah Maree Prporove tio inustca! | 


' 1890 to 1990. 


Good Music Never Dies. 


| Choice Sacred Solos, for ow voice, 40 songs 
| Song Classics, Sop. and Tenor, 50 songs 

Song Classics, low voice, 47 songs 
| Classic Baritone and Bass Songs 
| Classic Tenor Songs, ‘36 songs 
Choice Vocal Duets, the very best 
Everest’s Album of Songs, good selections. .*! 
Maud V. White's Album, tasteful songs “I 
Sullivan's Vocal Album, a master’s work | .3 
Popular Song Collection, 37 good songs 
Good Old Songs We used to Sing, 115 
College Songs, 150,090 sold 
| College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar; eac! 
Bhymes and Tunes; Osgood. 


Sweet home 1 





INSTRUMENTAL. 





Pian Classics, Vol. 1, 44 pieces 2] 

Piano Classics, Vol. 2, 31 pieces 

Classical Pianist, 42 pieces 

Popular Piano Collection, 27 pieces $1 

Popular Dance Music Collection $1 

Young People’s Classics, 52 easy pieces =) 
The above are all superior books 


EMERSON’S NEW RESPONSES. 


60 cents, 36 dozen) for Quartet and Chorus 
Choirs; 74 short pieces of sacred music of 
the best character, such as your choir needs 


THE TEMPERANCE GRUSADE. 


| (35 cents, $3.60 dozen), by L. O. Emerson 
} and Edwin Moore Earnest, refined, ele 
| vated poetry and music, which will be most 
| welcome to the best classes of temperance 
workers. 


SONG HARMONY, ‘Sins Ssicee 


| Just exactly the book that will suit you for 
this winter’s Singing Classes. Also an ap 
propriate and good book for High Schools 


Adopt, without fear, fc Sg Schools, our 


SONG MANUAL, 2° 

ie Book 2, 40c., M.20 
| doz.; or book 3, 50c., $4.80 doz Admira 
| bly adapted to the different ages of school 


| life, with plain instructions and best of 
music. 


Select for practice in your Singing Society 
one of our noble and beautiful CANTATAS 
(send for list), or the easy Oratorio, EMMAN- 
| VEL, ($1) by Trowbridge ; 


Festivals, the peculiarly nice, pretty and 


or for Fairs and 


| easy DAIRY MAID’S SUPPER, (20 cents, $1.80 


| doz.) by Lewis; or for the children, Macy's 
| new STRANGE VISITORS, or A MEETING OF 
THE NATIONS, (30 cents, $8 dozen or the 


PIANOS «x» ORGAN ————— 


Any Book Mailed for Relail Pric 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New Yor! 


| Choice Sacred Solos, 34 fine songs =] 
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Easter Carols. 


SING, HAPPY VOICES. 





(iad voic-es sing on this East-er day, “Je-sus is ris- en,” be this our lay. Praise to his name,all our 

Je-sus is ris-en,” the theme wesing,“Je-sus is ris-en,” our Lord and King, Tothis as-sur-ance our 

Je - sus victor - ious now lives on high, 0’er death triumphant, no more to die. Bend-ing his ear to each 
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hearts would say, Praise to the Sav - ior's name. 
hearts would cling, Je - sus is risen to - day. Sing, hap-py voic-es, sing, sing a-way, Sing and be 
ham-ble cry, Wait-ing to give us joy. 
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glad on this Kast-er day; Sing, hap-py voice-es, sing, sing a- way, Sing and be glad to - day 


Copyright, 1890, by Tuk Jonn CuurcH Co 


Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 


HE LIVES! HE LIVES! 


aa ldap === ee z- ! s-= ~——— 
—4— feneen . 1 « we 
. He lives! he lives! who once was slain, And hope springs warm and neniiinciaeeiaiaaenae 


l 
2. From heav'n’s own gates that open near We hear the car - ols ring - ingclear; And flow'rs that gladden 
} 


3. He lives! the great Re -deem-er lives! Andjoyand hope to all he gives! His blood he shed, our 
+f #.- 


De [Sar eae 


cnorus. (Le Chorus come in in exact time.) 
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grief and woe Hase¢ hanged to morning's wondrous glow. 
all our eyes Catch brightest gleams from Paradise. Let Al-le - lu-ias rend the air! 
souls to save, And now takes up the life he gave. é 
of __¢ 2 *_,@-#- = 
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vail-ing power de - clare! Oh, glo-ri - fy with ev -'ry breath The Lord of mm. who conquered death. 
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Copyright, 1800, by THE ms CuurRcH Co, 





